Davis

Remedying some of the Mechanical Causes that
Operate Injuriously both in Health and Disease
(1867), is a volume of unusual clarity and lit-
erary excellence, and was the first notable text-
book in the history of American orthopedic
surgery. Several other contributions were im-
portant : "On the Effect of Pressure upon Ul-
cerated Vertebrae" (New York Journal of Medi-
cine, 1859), "On the Pathological Basis of the
Treatment of Joint Disease" (American Medi-
cal Monthly, 1862), "The American Method of
Treating Joint Diseases and Deformities"
(Transactions of the American Medical Asso-
ciation, 1863). He was a member of local medi-
cal societies in New York and in 1895 was
elected an honorary member of the newly formed
American Orthopedic Association. At the age
of eighty-nine he died at his home in Everett,
Mass. He was survived by his widow, Ellen
W. Deering, whom he had married in 1856, and
by a son and two daughters. He is said to have
been the first to suggest to railroad engineers the
advantage of elevating the outer rail of the track
at curves.

[Two excellent accounts of Davis are available by
J. J. Nutt, Medic. Record, N. Y., 1905, LXVIII, 298-
303 ; Ibid., 868-69. See also Trans. Am, Orthop. Asso.f
1889, II, 7 ; /Wd., 1897, X, 4; Bull. N. Y. Acad. Med.t
ser. I, vol. I, 1861; J. D. Estabrook, Three Genera-
tions of Northern Daviscs 1781-1894 (1908).] J.F.F.

DAVIS, HENRY WINTER (Aug. 16, 1817-
Dec. 30, 1865), politician, statesman, was the
son of Rev. Henry Lyon Davis, president of St.
John's College (Md.), an ardent Federalist and
Episcopalian, and Jane (Brown) Winter, a cul-
tured woman with aristocratic connections in
the town of Annapolis, During the campaign of
1828 Davis's father was removed from his posi-
tion by the partisans of Jackson on the board of
trustees of the college, and set adrift under cir-
cumstances which greatly influenced the career
of Henry Winter Davis. After a strenuous
course at Kenyon College (Ohio), young Davis
procured, after much delay and difficulty, the
meager funds necessary to enable him to study
law at the University of Virginia. He left the
University in June 1840 with some knowledge
of law, mainly Coke on Littleton, and began his
career at Alexandria, Va., a handsome man of
twenty-three, six feet tall, and of aristocratic
bearing and manner. Here he quickly won an
enviable reputation, obtained a good income
from his profession, and on Oct. 30, 1845, mar-
ried Constance C. Gardiner, daughter of a prom-
inent citizen of the town. After her death, he
married, on Jan, 26, 1857, Nancy Morris of
Baltimore, whither he had moved in 1849.
Attaching himself to the Whig party, Davis
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appeared on the platform as a speaker with Rob-
ert Winthrop and Horace Greeley in the un-
happy campaign of Gen. Winfield Scott for the
presidency in 1852. In 1855 he was chosen to
a seat in Congress where he immediately took
a prominent place among the leaders of the
Know-Nothing party. The hot disputes about
Kansas left him unmoved, nor did the ardent
campaign of 1856 budge him from his steady
conservatism. He supported Fillmore, and en-
deavored to hold his neutral position from 1856
to 1860. But the decline of the Know-Nothing
party and the break between Douglas and Bu-
chanan compelled him to take sides. On the last
day of January 1860, after a deadlock of seven
weeks, he cast his vote for William Pennington,
Republican candidate for speaker. This enabled
the new party to organize the House and to pre-
pare more effectively for the presidential cam-
paign already opened. The decision made Davis
a national character, but the legislature of Mary-
land repudiated his action by a vote of 62 to i.
From that day to his death every public act of
Davis was a matter of immediate concern to the
country. He was for a moment candidate for
the Republican nomination for the vice-pres-
idency, and thought of himself from that time
forward as a suitable candidate for the pres-
idency. He was guided by an overweening am-
bition, but his abilities as a statesman and an
orator were acknowledged to be extraordinary.
In his district he was both hated and loved be-
yond all other public men and his campaigns for
reelection were violent and bloody. Notwith-
standing his vote for the Republicans in January
1860, he was the guiding spirit of the Bell and
Everett party in Maryland; and he procured the
nomination of Thomas H. Hicks [g.w.], Union-
ist, for governor. His purpose was not to defeat
the Republican party in Maryland, but the reg-
ular Democrats, with Breckinridge as their
candidate. Bell and Everett won; Hicks like-
wise was successful.

Davis, serving the balance of his term in the
House of Representatives during the critical
winter of 1860-61, keenly desired to sit in the
new cabinet But Montgomery Blair, a member
of perhaps the most influential family in the
country and the leader of a forlorn hope of Re-
publicans in Maryland, was chosen. Davis was
alone and without a party, for the Union party
was rapidly disintegrating. On Feb. 7, when
the Confederacy was just raising its head in
Montgomery and the leading Republicans of
the North were acquiescing in the secession
movement, Davis in one of the important
speeches of his life asserted that in Maryland
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